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Art. VI. — The American Loyalists, or Biographical 
Sketches of Adherents to the British Crown in the War 
of the Revolution, alphabetically arranged ; with a Pre- 
liminary Historical Essay. By Lorenzo Sabine. 
Boston : Little & Brown. J 847. 8vo. 

It is difficult to decide whether the theme of this volume 
is more peculiarly English or American, — whether historic 
justice demanded this tribute from a citizen of the United 
States, or from a subject of the British empire. The topic 
in fact belongs to both countries, and has equal interest and 
an equal claim to attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The facilities for its faithful and thorough treatment, the his- 
torical documents, the private papers, correspondence, and 
journals, which compose the materials for its discussion, are 
in like manner divided between England and America. 

The increasing attention which, within the last twenty 
years, has been given to historical labors among us, could not 
fail to make prominent among the subjects of biographical 
research that class of men whose history combines all the 
interest of great political questions with all that is exciting in 
personal efforts and adventures. The Journal and Letters 
of Curwen, and the Life of Van Schaack, with some smaller 
publications, have prepared the way for Mr. Sabine's more 
extensive labors. We believe that the public will receive 
his contribution to our history with unqualified favor. There 
may be some few individuals among us, who, retaining in 
their memories the embers of an ancient strife, will regard 
the revival of interest in the " Tories " in any shape as a 
covert attempt to redeem them from merited infamy, and will 
think our author has engaged in a bootless task. Such per- 
sons may condemn his volume on the mere evidence of its 
title. But the folly will be theirs, and they must bear with 
it, too,«the imputation of injustice. Our scholars and patri- 
ots, and all our citizens who are lovers of justice, will thank 
him for enriching our annals with a volume which treats with 
admirable candor a theme as likely to enlist passion and 
prejudice as any that could employ the pen of an American 
writer. We may say at once, that his work is not of a par- 
tisan character. It is not a defence of the Loyalists of the 
American Revolution, nor even a plea in palliation of their 
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course, or of the sentence which posterity will repeat against 
them. It is as harmless as a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, which contains active and passive, regular. and irregu- 
lar verbs, and adjectives of good and -ill import, and in the 
three degrees of comparison. 

There were three parties engaged in the American Revo- 
lution : first, the native inhabitants of the Thirteen Colonies ; 
secondly, the foreign invaders from Great Britain, and their 
hirelings from the continent of Europe, and from the savage 
woods of America ; and, thirdly, those who belonged to the 
first party by birth, but to the second by sympathy or adop- 
tion. It is of the principles and deeds of the members of 
this third party, and of their individual characters and expe- 
riences, that Mr. Sabine writes. He has given us an essay 
upon them as a class, and a biographical dictionary of them 
as individuals. The author says of himself, — " I may be 
permitted to say, in conclusion, that the history of individu- 
als and of nations has been delightful to me from my earliest 
youth ; that the annals of my own country have been as 
diligently studied as circumstances would permit ; and that, of 
all men of whom I have obtained any knowledge, the Whigs 
of the American Revolution have impressed me with the 
greatest respect and reverence, both on account of their per- 
sonal virtues, and the objects which they sought to accom- 
plish for themselves, their posterity, and mankind." Such 
a feeling for the victorious party, dwelling in the breast of an 
upright and judiciously discriminating man, would be his 
most essential qualification for doing justice to the " Tories," 
the discomfited party. As to other qualifications for the 
work, Mr. Sabine is in no respect deficient. His residence 
at Eastport, Maine, has brought him into near neighbourhood 
and frequent intercourse with the descendants of the Loyalists. 
Public documents and private papers, family records, and a 
faithful use of all other available means, have furnished him 
with abundant and authentic materials. 

The volume opens with a Preliminary Historical Essay, 
which, in the compass of a hundred and fourteen pages, 
passes in review before us the general topics and consid- 
erations involved in the whole subject. Though this Essay 
is not designed to stand as an exposition of the motives, the 
course, and the issue of the Revolutionary War, it is still a 
better sketch than can elsewhere be found in such narrow 
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limits of the actual state of things in the Colonies before and 
during the struggle with Great Britain. The author gives a 
brief account of the. condition of the Thirteen Colonies, and 
of the political parties within their borders, and defines with 
more exactness than is usual the cause of the contest. How 
common is the assertion in our most popular histories, in 
our school-books and our occasional orations, that taxation 
was the first and chief outrage of which our fathers com- 
plained ! The open and candidly expressed design, suggest- 
ed by Mr. Grenville in the House of Commons, in 1764, to 
draw from the Colonies a tax which should help Great Brit- 
ain in the payment of her debts, was the least dishonorable 
and oppressive act in the whole course of the legislation of 
the mother country toward us. We know that this may be 
regarded as a rather bold assertion, but we stand prepared, if 
need be, to sustain it. Such a tax, if it had been the only 
exercise of authority, and if it had been asked, rather than 
demanded, would have been paid with cheerfulness and 
promptitude. The character of oppression was attached to 
that measure because of its place in a series of extortionary, 
arbitrary, and crushing enactments, some of which preced- 
ed it, and others were designed to put it in force. Mr. Sa- 
bine observes, that nearly all the Parliamentary enactments 
which were here resisted laid restrictions upon labor and in- 
dustry. There were no less than twenty-nine such laws, 
hardly one of which imposed a direct tax. " They forbade 
the use of waterfalls, the erection of machinery, of looms 
and spindles, and the working of wood and iron ; they set 
the king's arrow upon trees that rotted in the forest ; they 
shut out markets for boards and fish, and seized sugar and 
molasses, and the vessels in which these articles were car- 
ried ; and they defined the limitless ocean as but a narrow 
pathway to such of the lands that it embosoms as wore the 
British flag." This is the simple, naked truth, concerning 
the oppressions inflicted by Great Britain upon the Colonies, 
the Northern ones especially. "Taxation" was but the 
cord which held the knotted whips together. The great 
purpose, the noble and justifiable end, of the Revolution 
was to release labor from these restrictions. The spirit 
prompted by that design spread with an electric sympathy, 
united all classes of men into a league to give it a triumph, 
proved the patriotism of those who suffered to accomplish 
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it, and consigned to reproach — which, after all allowances, 
will remain a heavy burden — all those who were faithless to 
the cause of freedom, and offered aid, however indirect, to 
the oppressor. 

Mr. Sabine presents a view of the state of parties in each 
particular Colony, inquiring into the circumstances with great 
candor, to account for the fact that the Loyalists were less 
numerous in New England than in the other Colonies. The 
interests of the South, lying in agriculture and raw products, 
were not thwarted, as were the manufacturing interests of the 
North, by Parliamentary restrictions, and therefore the South 
was naturally less sensitive to the rising zeal for freedom. It 
is all the more remarkable, therefore, that, while the relative 
strength of parties was so unequal in the different Colonies, 
the love of liberty should bring together armies composed, 
though with many inequalities, of all classes of men in each 
Colony. 

The classes and avocations in Colonial society are next re- 
viewed, for the sake of making yet more definite the lines of 
division between the Whigs and the Tories. The office- 
holders of all kinds, from the highest to the lowest, were of 
course the principal adherents of the crown. Mr. Sabine 
accounts for the fact without an indiscriminate imputation of 
a base and sordid spirit upon all of them. Merchants and 
ship-owners were the first to resist the agents of the king and 
ministry. One quarter of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were men of this class. Of the clergy, near- 
ly all of the Episcopal sect, and a few of each of the other 
sects were Loyalists. A majority of the lawyers throughout 
the continent were Whigs, though some of the highest emi- 
nence were Tories. Many physicians adhered to the crown. 
A great majority of the newspapers were on the Whig side. 
While thus, in the walks of civil life, the third party of which 
we have spoken was represented everywhere by men of dis- 
tinction and influence, at least twenty thousand of our own 
colonists took arms against the cause of liberty. The foes 
of our own household, compared with our foreign enemies, 
had at least a double measure of power for harm. Indeed, 
the continuance of the war year after year is to be chiefly as- 
cribed to the representations which the Tories made of their 
own relative strength, and to the encouraging accounts sent 
over by them to England. The Tories asserted, and prob- 
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ably believed, nearly to the close of the war, that they had 
a majority among the Colonists. As to the motives which 
actuated the Loyalists, Mr. Sabine makes a few brief and 
pertinent suggestions, such as fair discrimination and charity 
would prompt. We defer remarks of our own on this point 
to our closing pages, after we shall have done justice to the 
body of the work. 

The course pursued by the Tories from the beginning to 
the end was disastrous. They commenced their wanderings 
from their homes on the opening of the controversy, before 
the sword was drawn ; and but few of them returned. They 
roamed abroad in increasing numbers, and as the reverses of 
war darkened their hopes, many who had availed themselves 
of the discord at home to make what they supposed would 
be a transient visit to Europe, till quiet should be restored, 
found themselves brought first to the contemplation, and then 
to the endurance, of perpetual exile. Those who remained 
at home, suffering in different ways, though in a less degree, 
were either the timid, the infirm, or the peace-loving, or they 
were the active enemies of their native land. Those who 
were either neutral or quiet submitted to fines, which scarce 
exceeded the voluntary or forced sacrifices endured by the 
Whigs. Those neutrals who practised tongue-prudence 
were generally protected by intimates and friends, and their 
lot was far preferable to the destiny of their brethren, who, liv- 
ing in England, hung about coffee-houses and reading-rooms, 
keeping each other company in their misery, or living in 
loneliness and neglect, alternately excited and depressed by 
intelligence from America, and dying on a foreign soil. 

The meanest, most dastardly, and most cruel scenes and 
deeds of the Revolution were enacted as the proper fruits of 
a civil war by a large majority of the Tories, who remained 
at home, and who, as regulars, as volunteers, in gangs, or as 
individual outlaws, were the instigators of nearly every foul 
and atrocious act in the whole strife. It is from such as these, 
the majority of the whole number, that the name of Tory 
has received its hateful associations, which will cling to it to 
the end of time. A class which includes an Arnold and a 
Butler can never hope for complete redemption, at least so 
long as Judas remains in "his own place." 

The measures adopted by the Whigs in the treatment of 
the Loyalists were all of them uncompromising, though of 
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different degrees of severity. Mr. Sabine of course con- 
demns the mobs and outrages which were instigated by coarse 
and hasty passion. It should be remembered, however, that 
only the most obnoxious officials were robed in tar and feath- 
ers, — men whose meanness and cowardice, together with 
their rapacity, furnished temptation and provocation to the 
" rebels " to harass them. Persecution in many instances 
overshot its aim, and alienated those who might have been won 
to the right side. The legislative acts of the different States, 
condemning the adherents of the crown to imprisonment, 
banishment, and the loss of their property, were passed under 
a conviction of their absolute necessity, as well as of their 
essential justice. In discussing the question of the policy of 
this mode of dealing with the Loyalists, Mr. Sabine distin- 
guishes between their temporary and their permanent exile. 
Some of them were good, honorable men, actuated by the 
highest principle, however mistaken. Yet these could do 
the cause of the Whigs the greatest amount of harm. It 
was necessary that their personal influence should be checked, 
either by imprisonment or exile. Some few were put upon 
their parole, and restricted to the inland towns, where their 
support and oversight was a burden. Banishment was the 
more effectual and available method of dealing with them. 
But fairness required, and there might easily have been, more 
discrimination, method, and justice in the proceedings against 
them ; individuals should have been allowed a fair trial, with 
a full opportunity for self-defence. After the peace, there 
ought to have been a general amnesty and act of oblivion, 
the only redeeming mercy of a civil war. Some of the 
States, especially New York, Massachusetts, and Virginia, 
acted with inexorable severity against the Loyalists. Un- 
wisely, perhaps, for ourselves, were hostile feelings perpetu- 
ated by being transferred to a second generation, and by 
planting our borders, still under English control, with a rival 
and prosperous race of Colonists, whose attachment to Eng- 
land is measured only by their unfriendliness to the United 
States. 

Mr. Sabine argues with great fairness in support of the 
positions, that the Whigs were right in resisting Great Brit- 
ain, and might properly use every necessary means to insure 
success. The confiscation of the property of the Loyalists, 
even if it involved real injustice towards them, was an una- 
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voidable concomitant of the war. While the Whigs were 
beggaring themselves, and teasing the powers of Continental 
Europe for loans, and burdening their posterity with a debt, 
they would have exhibited a marvellous forbearance, if they 
had left the property of their domestic enemies untouched. 
There ought to have been more discrimination shown in this 
process, as well as in the banishment of the obnoxious. 
There is comfort, however, in remembering the fact, that all 
excess of severity, beyond what may be fully vindicated, 
was opposed in its successive stages by high-minded men, 
who, like John Jay, would never touch any confiscated 
property. 

The Loyalists looked to England, as the signs of a cessa- 
tion of hostilities appeared, to secure for them restitution and 
recompense. It was a matter of great difficulty, as fully ap- 
pears from the extracts which Mr. Sabine presents from the 
journal of John Adams, one of the negotiators for the peace. 
Parliament wished Congress to compel the States to make 
compensation to the Loyalists. The reply was, that Con- 
gress had not the power, and the measure would not have 
been just. Many of the Loyalists had instigated and em- 
bittered the war ; they had ravaged and destroyed the pos- 
sessions of their own countrymen ; their property had been ir- 
recoverably dispersed ; and had the event of the contest been 
different, the Whigs would have found no mercy. Congress 
instructed its Commissioners not to enter into any engage- 
ments for compensation, unless Parliament would also make 
up the losses of the Whigs. The Commissioners departed 
so far from their instructions as to embrace in the terms of 
the treaty of peace a provision that Congress should ear- 
nestly recommend to the States a restitution of confiscated 
property, allowing the sufferers all lawful means, and a year's 
time, for recovering their estates. Great clamor was raised 
in Parliament at this sacrifice of the Loyalists, and all that 
could be said in reply was, that there was no alternative but 
to continue the war, or to accept the only terms which exas- 
perated America would offer. Probably it was well under- 
stood in Parliament, that this recommendation was rather a 
salvo to honor than a hopeful promise. It must have been 
foreseen that it would amount to nothing, as a hint was 
dropped, and repeated in the debates, that even if England 
undertook the whole just recompense of the Loyalists, the 
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sum would not equal the fifth part of the expense of another 
campaign. 

But all wistful expectation and doubt under the cloudy 
prospect thus opened to the poor exiles were soon dispelled. 
Congress did pass the recommendation unanimously, but it 
had no immediate effect on any State. More pressing de- 
mands were everywhere felt, and while Charlestown, and 
Falmouth, and New London, and other places, were rising 
out of their ashes, it was not altogether the most propitious 
season for considering the claims of those who, during the 
war, had been lounging about in British coffee-houses, and 
making pleasure jaunts over England. When the legislators 
of the new States carried some bushels full of Continental 
notes, amounting nominally to thousands of dollars, to the 
seat of government, to purchase a few goods which would 
not fill half as much space, it was hardly to be supposed that 
they would first employ themselves in adjusting the pay-roll 
of their enemies. Some of the refugees returned to collect 
their debts and claim their estates ; but the remembrance of 
burnt towns and demolished dwellings, of the cruel acts com- 
mitted by the king's allies, of the devastated property and 
embarrassed affairs of our own citizens, was too fresh to 
allow a cordial welcome to be given them. Instances were 
not few in which some men of note, and many humble in- 
dividuals, aided by their "rebel" friends, and purified by 
the oath of abjuration and allegiance, were at once, with noble 
magnanimity, restored to all their former privileges. The 
majority, however, were summarily imprisoned, or warned 
off in a way which was not likely to invite a second proffer 
of themselves as citizens. 

The refugees and Loyalists now appealed to England with 
systematic persistency, and London was thronged with them. 
An agency was organized, and a committee of one from each 
of the thirteen former Colonies was appointed, to assert, ex- 
plain, and vindicate their claims. A Parliamentary commis- 
sion was instituted to adjudicate upon their demands. The 
duty was arduous and vexatious. Certain principles and 
methods were requisite to be established, that a systematic 
course might be pursued. At an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, it was found that the unscrupulous and exorbitant de- 
mands of some claimants were measured rather by their ex- 
pectations of booty than by the actual losses they had sus- 
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tained. Very many of them, who had lived in England 
during the war, had been in the receipt of annual allowances, 
and it seems that, in some cases, thesis grants were continued 
even after the receivers returned to the States and became 
citizens, so that they were fed through their lives by English 
charity. Great dissatisfaction, of course, was entertained 
and expressed respecting the method pursued by the Parlia- 
mentary commission, which, in the course of its long ex- 
tended agency, reaching through nine years, acquired perfect 
information on the subject intrusted to them. The neces- 
sity was very apparent of demanding witnesses and vouchers 
from the claimants as to their services, their previous debts 
and property, and their former and present business. The 
claimants were for the most part examined singly, and the 
searching process, which some for good reasons dreaded in 
advance, or failed to endure, led them to brand the commis- 
sion as an inquisition. Doubtless, some injustice was ex- 
perienced. Many there were whose exile had closed in 
death, who had received from their chosen home only a 
grave, and whose surviving representatives made no demand. 
Many had already taken up their abode in the present British 
North American Provinces, and had not the means of going 
to England ; but agents were sent over to them to examine 
their claims, and to distribute their share of the bounty. 
The compensation in very few cases covered the full amount 
of the statement of any loss, and proportionate abatements 
were made from all. But at least fifteen and a half millions 
of dollars were divided among the adherents of the crown in 
these Colonies, besides grants of land, of half-pay to officers 
and agents, of annuities and pensions, some of which have 
not yet expired. High offices of emolument and trust were 
given to the more distinguished exiles in the Northern Prov- 
inces, and in numerous cases these have descended to their 
children. Hardships which we can well imagine must have 
been endured by them in their new forest homes. How far 
these were embittered by mournful retrospects, it would be 
painful to inquire. We will not do more than merely pro- 
pose the question, whether the Revolution left them with a 
heavier burden of bereavements, woes, and exhaustion, than 
was borne by the impoverished farmers and traders of the 
Colonies. Certain it is, that their lot was in no respect 
harder than that of the first exiled fathers of New England, 
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nor, in many points, than that of the victors in the contest 
which had added the blessings of liberty to the inheritance of 
the Pilgrims. 

The great characteristic of Mr. Sabine's Preliminary Es- 
say is its candor, and its well-supported statement of facts. 
Ardent encomiasts of the friends of liberty in some of the 
Southern States may not be altogether satisfied with the dis- 
proportionate force alleged to have been contributed by them, 
in comparison with the Northern Colonies, in the contest for 
freedom. But while Mr. Sabine shows unanswerably that 
this was the case, he also gives a reason for it which is per- 
fectly consistent, with the magnanimity and patriotism of 'the 
Whigs at the South. Nor is there any attempt on the part 
of the author to bring together into a hideous mass accounts 
of the atrocities perpetrated by the Tories. On the contrary, 
he scans their motives leniently, and expresses doubts about 
some of the traditionary imputations cast upon individuals. 

After this valuable and most instructive Essay comes the 
great body of the volume, which is in fact a large biographi- 
cal dictionary. The research employed in its composition 
must have been immense. Nor was the task free from vex- 
ations, arising from the confusion of names, and the embar- 
rassments originating in bad spelling and equally bad writing. 
The author's design has been, to give the name of every 
individual whom he could trace as belonging to the class of 
men called Tories or Loyalists. Of course, he must have 
felt the necessity of suppressing or curtailing many interest- 
ing particulars, in order to keep within judicious limits. Yet 
he has allowed himself the liberty of introducing at length 
some valuable documents, under the names to which they 
particularly relate, which had been scattered over many vol- 
umes. Thus it is, that his book alone offers no very imper- 
fect history of the main discussions and incidents of the war 
of the Revolution. Under one or another title is given 
abundant information for general readers, and one part of the 
work explains other portions of it. The almost entire ex- 
clusion of reproachful epithets from his own language presents 
the author as a judicial umpire, rather than as an advocate 
on either side. Here will be found touching incidents of 
domestic history, interesting details of personal experience, 
and vivid sketches of great scenes and wild popular move- 
ments. Sometimes little more than the name of an individual, 
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found upon a public document or a muster-roll, is mentioned. 
But even this may be of service to some descendant, who 
may possess papers or other information, the key to which 
he will find in this volume. Some names have a long his- 
tory and a genealogy attached to them. The whole is en- 
livened from time to time by graphic descriptions and exciting 
narratives, which will show that it is possible to read even a 
dictionary in course with a sustained interest. And, last of 
all, the volume is a significant testimony that the Tories had 
all sorts of people in their ranks. 

Occasion has repeatedly arisen, within the last five years, 
for reference in these pages to the class of men who, in vari- 
ous ways, adhered to the interests of the British crown during 
the war of the American Revolution. Such views have been 
presented by us, from time to time, as were suggested by the 
publications relating to them. As one of the prominent 
themes of American history, it will have a continued, if 
not an increasing attention. Doubdess, there are masses of 
private papers, journals, and biographies, which will yet 
appear, and meet a reception conformed to the characters to 
whom they relate. There are many nice shades of distinc- 
tion which will be applied to the different individuals who are 
all embraced under one class, as more or less devoted and 
influential supporters of the British interests. Readers can 
scarcely fail to have a very different set of emotions, impres- 
sions, and sympathies awakened by the Life of Peter Van 
Schaack, from that which accompanies the perusal of the 
Journal and Letters of Curwen. Though these two indi- 
viduals had a remarkably similar experience, living quietly as 
exiles in England through the whole war, not active against 
their native country, to which they had strong attachments, 
and permitted to return unmolested after the peace, yet the 
shades of distinction between them are strongly marked. 
Van Schaack, actuated by the noblest and most disinterested 
motives, which alienated him from the most devoted friend- 
ships, receiving neither tide, honor, nor emolument from the 
mother country, went to England with a load of crushing do- 
mestic and bodily afflictions, preserved a cheerful spirit, 
courted no pity, asked no sympathy, received no public 
bounty, employed himself in affectionate labors for his friends 
and his motherless children at Kinderhook, and, when a way 
was opened for his return, stipulated for his restoration with- 
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out a change of his principles, and expressed no feeling, 
when he first stepped again upon his native soil, but that of 
honest pride in its lowly structures and its simple people. 
Curwen was a paid agent of the crown, exiled by his fears at 
an early period of the strife, frequenting dinner-clubs, killing 
time in pleasure-jaunts, and nursing himself for hypochondria 
while in England, foremost in the crowd around the pension- 
office, apparently as little devoted to the wife as to the 
country which he had left, timidly feeling the way before 
him ere he ventured home again, taking care before he started 
to secure the continuance of his annuity of a hundred pounds 
from the British government, which he seems to have received 
throughout his protracted life, and when he reached the shore 
of his woe-worn and harassed country, yielding himself first 
to a very grateful sensation of amazement when he saw " how 
low, mean, and diminutive every thing appeared." Yet these 
two persons were alike highly educated, and of equal con- 
sideration in society. Faithful biographies of all the more 
distinguished Loyalists will not fail to engage in these dif- 
ferent ways the sentiments and sympathies of their readers. 

The notices heretofore taken in our pages of the Loyalists 
have not involved any long discussion of their principles, or 
of the course pursued toward them by the Whigs, though 
incidentally these general topics have been noticed. The 
publication of Mr. Sabine's laborious and faithful volume 
permits us take a more enlarged view of the subject. We 
shall make no attempt to argue anew the question, how far 
the whole course pursued toward the Loyalists was neces- 
sary, just, and effective ; Mr. Sabine has not gone into the 
question at any length, and indeed another volume would be 
needed for the work. We wish, however, to state a few 
plain considerations suggested by the subject, which his limits 
excluded, and which we think have an essential bearing upon 
a fair view of the question. 

The " Tories," as these men were invariably styled by 
the Whigs of the Revolution, were a most heterogeneous 
collection of men. This name, indeed, is the only one 
which will embrace all who acted on the British side in the 
American contest. The word has no meaning in itself, in- 
dependent of party associations. The more honorable and 
courteous epithet of Loyalist has a strong odor of sentiment 
about it, and is morally linked to a sound spot in the human 
13* 
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heart. Like the word allegiance, it implies principle, faith- 
fulness to obligation, adherence to an absolute duty the terms 
of which are fixed. The word Loyalist has the effect of 
forestalling a main point at issue, of begging the question, 
and of exciting a prejudice in favor of those who assume it, 
as if influenced by a noble and praiseworthy sentiment. The 
word loyal belongs to a class which includes the terms filial, 
patriotic, and heroic ; that is, it bears with it encomium as 
fully deserved for adherence to a just and pure dictate of 
an honest nature. Now, to however large a portion of the 
whole mass of men whose conduct we are considering this 
term Loyalists may have been fairly applicable, — and we are 
not desirous to withhold it from a majority of them, — we 
must maintain that it does not belong to them all, and that 
the term Tories is more appropriate for them as a class. 
There is no sentiment, pure or impure, hanging about that 
word, and it does not forestall, as the word Loyalist does, 
a very important condition in the issue. The class was 
composed of men of all possible varieties of character, 
motives, principles, and conduct. Some of them had as 
little pretension to what is meant by the word loyalty, as 
they had to sanctity. Among them were men of delicately 
pure and noble principles, men of doubtful moral character 
but of the sturdiest resolution, and men of the most con- 
temptible selfishness and meanness of soul. There is not a 
motive of which the human heart is susceptible, from the 
loftiest to the basest, which might not and did not influence 
the adherents to the crown. Some felt deeply in their hearts, 
as an absolute religious sentiment, the sentiment of alle- 
giance and loyalty, and looked from beginning to end upon 
the amount of sacrifice which they should nerve themselves 
to make, rather than upon any personal end to be gained, or 
upon any oppression of others which their faithfulness to the 
sentiment might require. Some were gradually involved in 
the fortunes of Toryism by the working of events, and by 
the developments of a controversy the actual result of which 
was not dreamed of in its beginning. Others still calculated 
with mean foresight the probable issue of the conflict, and 
made the whole stormy horizon a mirror to reflect their own 
persons and fortunes. If the signet of Providence is ever 
affixed to the issue of any strife, designating where lies the 
right, it is stamped upon the issue of the American appeal to 
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arms. Right in the main issue leads us to look for the award 
of justice in the incidents which preceded and attended the 
war. It was right that British transport-ships should fall into 
our hands, and furnish our soldiers with clothing, ammunition, 
ordnance, and other stores. It was right that successive 
British generals should have been bewildered and discom- 
fited. It was right that British counsels should have been 
confounded ; and it was right that the unprincipled among the 
Tories, like the bats, holding place between the beasts and 
the birds, should have been viewed as creatures of the night, 
— as traitors, dastards, and felons. 

The line of division between the Whigs and the Tories 
was drawn practically before the opening of hostilities ; for 
though there was afterwards a more definite view of the con- 
troversy, and a gradual admission of its full dimensions, 
though there were many trimmers and many turncoats, still 
the preparatory measures were so nearly akin to the succeed- 
ing ones, as in the main to determine the party to which every 
individual belonged. While Colonial legislatures were thwart- 
ing imported governors, the willing subjects of British sway 
comforted the latter with addresses very encouraging to them, 
and very dispiriting, or rather inspiriting, to the patriots. 
Those whose names were found on these addresses were 
marked men. They had repeated opportunities to recant, 
but as matters advanced, these opportunities were more 
pressingly urged upon their notice, attended with threats and 
backed by penalties. There was just enough of preparation 
allowed in the preliminaries of the strife to acquaint all with 
the terms on which it would be waged, and to commit every 
individual, high or low, to one or the other party. Of 
course, a decision was made by all according to some princi- 
ple previously admitted as a rule of conduct, or allowed as a 
motive of action. The honorable and the base were at lib- 
erty to act and choose by the affinities of their several natures. 
The influences which guided their choice were in action 
before they were called to a decision. A very sensible effort 
was requisite for a change of sides. 

We must protest against the unfair opinion which is con- 
tinually advanced by the descendants and approvers of the 
Tories, that the success of the American arms alone dignified 
the struggle, and proved the Loyalists to have been in the 
wrong. There was an eternal and immutable principle of 
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right at issue, and this is never decided by any temporary 
position of affairs on the earth. Even a far higher measure of 
honorable renown would have followed the strife, had the 
right side failed of victory ; and the present winners would 
have found in the lamentations of historians, and in the 
threnodies of the lovers of freedom, a poetic commemora- 
tion more laudatory even than the occasional orations which 
celebrate our independence. One thing is very certain : if 
the patriots of the Revolution had been vanquished, they 
would have received in recompense neither the pensions nor 
the obloquy which fell to the share of the Tories. 

In various lines of historical inquiry concerning the Revo- 
lution, the interesting question presents itself, — What effect 
would the open and bold announcement of independence at 
an earlier period have had upon the result of the war ? 
That it would have confounded the English nation, and led 
Parliament to concentrate in one decisive measure and in 
one solid force the civil and military operations which were 
slowly and successively employed, are some of the conse- 
quences which, as we are at first inclined to suppose, would 
have followed the premature demand for independence. But 
as we think awhile on the matter, it becomes very doubtful 
to us whether these effects would have followed. It is easy 
to imagine how events might happen under different leadings 
and changed circumstances, just as it is possible, in our lone- 
ly reveries before a chess-board, to play an excellent game, 
because, while making our own moves, we can imagine the 
moves of our opponent. ' Imagination is an excellent faculty, 
but it often enjoys its best hours when it has ceased to be- 
get, and devotes itself to the improvement of the offspring 
already begotten. Some will tell us, that if independence 
had been proclaimed in place of the first appeal to the throne, 
it would have united the Colonies and intimidated Great Brit- 
ain. Others prophesy backward ; that is, pervert facts into 
fancies, by saying that independence was aimed at, but con- 
cealed. Others still say, that, had we announced independ- 
ence before the union of the Colonies, England would have 
so ridiculed our effrontery as to have changed our anger into 
laughter at ourselves. 

If it be so difficult to imagine the consequences of altered 
circumstances in any one case bearing upon the war, it is es- 
pecially difficult to say what effect the earlier declaration of a 
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purpose to be free from Great Britain would have had in al- 
tering the relative strength of the Whigs and the Tories. 
Beginning, as the contest did, in some expostuktory combi- 
nations and riotous movements, some who were ranked 
throughout with the Loyalists thought from the beginning that 
the strife was a mere matter of mobs, — of temporary dis- 
affection, which would be quieted without shaking the founda- 
tions of government. That non-importation agreements and 
the infusion of a rather extravagant quantity of tea at one 
time, and for one evening assemblage, from the end of a 
Boston wharf, should in the course of years lead to a treaty 
on the part of England acknowledging her former colonies 
as a rival empire, did not appear among the possibilities of 
things, so far as we can now learn, to any one individual. 
Many, therefore, utterly refused to be concerned in these 
mobs, who had not the least suspicion of what they would 
come to at last. Their silent protest, or their open resist- 
ance of such acts, may have accidentally decided for several 
persons the side which they were identified with through the 
enlarging strife ; the distant eddy, in which they might hav* 
perfectly controlled their motions, drew them into the vortex 
of the whirlpool, where they were no longer free. Among 
this portion of the Loyalists, there might have been some 
who would nobly have taken the side of their country, if, 
before any outrage had been committed, a bold and harmoni- 
ous announcement had been made that the time had come for 
the enfranchisement of the Colonies. 

Then, again, the violent measures taken in the early stages 
of the quarrel between the crown officers and the disaffected 
infused much bitterness into the strife. Many who were be- 
ginning to form an opinion of their own upon the merits of 
the controversy, and who could not reasonably have been ex- 
pected to come to a decision at once, were disgusted by the 
popular dictation and severity. Such persons, and they were 
not few, were driven in self-defence to side with the crown, 
though perhaps they might gladly have joined in an honest 
and a calm resolution for independence, had the matter first 
presented itself for their election in that distinct and decisive 
form. The Tories, thinking themselves to be in the majori- 
ty, were very deliberate and cool in their early movements, 
and had less excitability than the Whigs. At die opening of 
the contest, many of the Tories honestly believed that a 
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change of ministry in England would right all our wrongs. 
The conviction, however, very soon came to all discerning 
minds, that the oppression of the Colonies was not a matter 
of ministries, and that no administration in Great Britain 
would offer terms which would be acceptable. A substantial 
revenue from the Colonies was what the English cabinet and 
the English people wanted, and all the enactments and re- 
peals were but shifts and concessions to obtain it, though in a 
way which would be least objectionable to the tributaries. 
This the Whigs had no intention of conceding in any form. 
Every Colonist who favored the measure, or was even remote- 
ly a party to its exaction, was a Tory and a political foe, 
though conciliation might have been wisely tried to a greater 
extent to win them over to the side of liberty. The apolo- 
getic and penitent disclaimers which some official person- 
ages were compelled to sign, at the peril of their lives for 
refusal, were expressed in mortifying and humiliating terms. 
Self-respect as well as honest conviction deterred some of 
the best persons from signing them, while their refusal in- 
flamed an unreasonable mob to frenzy. If the recusants 
had been invited to join in a bold move for independence, 
their self-respect, at least, would not have received so violent 
a shock, and some of them might have become friends of the 
cause. As it was, the severity practised towards them con- 
firmed them in their delusion, that the first articulate breath- 
ings of independence here were but the echoes of seditious 
tumults in Great Britain, and that the first phrases of rebel- 
lion in the mouths of the Colonists answered only to the Lon- 
don cry of " Wilkes and Liberty." 

But as soon as the contest was fairly begun, the existence 
of a large number of adherents of the British crown, more 
or less firm and influential, and belonging to all classes of so- 
ciety, became a feature of supreme importance in the state 
of affairs. Indeed, it was the ^ most marked feature; it 
could not be trifled with, nor winked out of sight. One 
Toiy in a village was an object of at least as much concern 
on one side, as was the little brick powder-house, standing on 
the edge of the burial-field, on the other. " What was to be 
done with the Tories in town and country ? The kernel of 
our whole theme is contained within this question. The 
force that England might send over, the prowess which it 
would display, and the fortunes of pitched battles, could not 
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be calculated ; but domestic foes could be numbered, and 
their influence could be most accurately measured. What 
was to be done with the Tories, who kept down the rising 
spirit of liberty, who flattered British officials and emissaries, 
who sent letters to England instigating new measures of op- 
pression, who acted as spies, or covert enemies, or dispirit- 
ing neutrals ? 

Here is the question which all candid men must meet fair- 
ly, when they would do justice to the Whigs, while claiming it 
for the Tories. On all such matters, we are bound to argue 
according to the well-understood principles of human nature, 
with its admitted weaknesses, and its irresistible tendencies. 
To suppose, that, in such a crisis, ardent " liberty-men," 
smarting under oppression, and leagued to defend themselves 
against arbitrary tyranny, would not classify their neighbours, 
and scan them closely, and hold them to a declaration of 
opinion and intention, would be unreasonable. To expect 
that protesters, and addressers, and salaried agents, and un- 
principled office-seekers, on the side of tyranny, would be 
treated with gingerly tenderness is absurd. A civil war, and 
such was the war of the American Revolution, embodies 
men, women, and children, even of the same household, 
into regiments on one side or the other. The idea of neu- 
trality can consist only with an entire lack of influence, and 
not with a mere withholding of its exercise. A Tory was 
a man to be disposed of in some way. 

It has often been asserted, that the rupture with England 
and the renunciation of her sway left every one in the Colo- 
nies in a state of nature, free from all civil government, and in- 
dependent of all political compacts, at least till the State con- 
stitutions were in force, and that there was no authority here 
which could call any individual to account. Peter Van 
Schaack advanced and laid great stress upon this plea in his 
letter to the Convention. But can this argument be sus- 
tained ? Was all the allegiance by which a Colonist was 
held embraced in his duty to the king and Parliament, and so 
nullified by a rupture with England ? Did the man owe 
nothing to his fellow-citizens, to the public good, to the gen- 
eral interest of the land where his property was created and 
protected ? A better argument, it seems to us, might be 
advanced to prove, that, in renouncing a foreign sway, all 
local, domestic, and patriotic bonds become more sacred, 
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and more than take the place of a renounced allegiance. 
Would a Tory have been willing to stand his ground as real- 
ly in a state of nature, an Ishmael among Ishmaelites ? The 
plea was false ; it disregarded and left out of the account 
those bonds of allegiance in the social state which cannot be 
renounced, and which not only give authority to a social 
compact, but survive its dissolution. 

The question still is, What was to be done with the To- 
ries ? The existence of their party was known, its influ- 
ence was felt in all directions, and it could not be a matter 
of indifference how it was to be dealt with. The presence 
of a large body of neutrals, hoping to share equally the bene- 
fits of either issue of the strife, would have been a most un- 
propitious circumstance. What effect would have been pro- 
duced, if it had been known that a portion of the enemy, 
should they be vanquished, were to share the fruits of victory 
with the conquerors ? The Tories could not be permitted to 
enjoy an equal good whichever side should triumph, nor 
even to avoid all punishment by shifting their course at the 
eleventh hour. Some explicit terms were necessary to be 
settled at the beginning of the strife. The very fact, that 
honorable men would perceive a conflict of principles, would 
hesitate between lawful resistance of oppression and the sa- 
cred duty of allegiance, made it all the more necessary that 
even the best of them should choose one alternative, and 
meet its consequences. John Jay said, that " the Revolu- 
tion was a subject upon which men might honestly differ." 
But it was also a subject which required a decision of judg- 
ment and action on the one side or the other. We must as- 
cribe much of the severity of parties to the emergency of the 
times. Circumstances demanded that these explicit terms, 
upon which every man was held to a choice, should likewise 
be very rigid terms ; their compulsory and stringent charac- 
ter should make them felt. 

Now, on a fair view of the actual state of things at the 
time, no one can deny that the prospects of the Tories in 
the main were the most encouraging. It seemed impossible 
that America could triumph ; the chances were against her. 
If she should be compelled, after a struggle, to succumb to 
the British sceptre, the Tories would flourish in the multiplied 
honors of victors, of wise prophets, and of favored recipi- 
ents of the royal bounty. For men who calculated conse- 
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quences, the Tory side preponderated in temptations and in- 
ducements. Even if America won her liberty, the Tory 
might still flatter himself that the terms of peace would save 
him harmless, and that the choice would still be left to him 
to be a citizen or a subject. The reward was certain, if 
England was victor ; the penalty was doubtful, if the Colo- 
nists should secure their liberties. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the " Rebels" were concerned to relieve that penalty 
of its uncertainty, and to make it as positive and as stringent 
as possible. Hence the uncompromising, the denunciatory 
and threatening terms which were used for the intimidation 
of the Tories. And when the contest closed, though mercy 
might plead for a relaxation of these terms, good faith of a 
certain sort required that they should be enforced. A wrong 
would have been done to the suffering Whigs, had the Loy- 
alists, with all the guilt and the consequences of treason just- 
ly chargeable upon them, been admitted to an easy pardon. 

Again, it is to be considered that attempts at conciliating 
and winning over the Loyalists were frequently made by the 
Whigs, and repulsed by their opponents, while the latter 
never made any advances which helped to mitigate the strife. 
Congress, in 1778, recommended to the several States to re- 
peal the sanguinary laws against the Loyalists, and to restore 
their confiscated property. Washington made several over- 
tures for their protection. But they would not be won ; their 
refusal tended to increase their own malignity, and of course 
to increase the irritation against them, very many facts 
might be arrayed to prove how exasperating to the Whigs 
was the whole course pursued by their domestic enemies. 
The remembrance of these facts formed the chief obstacle 
to the exercise of mercy, and prevented any abatement from 
the rigidity of the terms which had been proclaimed or im- 
plied at the opening of hostilities. 

One other suggestion seems to have a most essential bear- 
ing on the case before us, and to help towards a fair and can- 
did review of the treatment of the Tories. The Whigs 
were compelled to outlaw the Tories because Great Britain 
first adopted them. From the very beginning of the dissen- 
sions in the Colonies, allurements and promises were held 
out by his majesty's commissioners, and by the royal govern- 
ors and commanders, to all who should aid in opposing the 
rebels and in sustaining government. These promises of 
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favor were actual bribes and advanced pay. Such, for in- 
stance, is the significance of Lord Viscount Howe's procla- 
mation in 1776, which promised " due consideration " and 
" every suitable encouragement" to those who should retain 
their loyalty, and bring it into practical operation against the 
spirit of sedition. As the contest advanced, such solicita- 
tions and inducements became very common ; they were 
often repeated, while the consideration held out in them be- 
came more tempting by increase of value. When the Loy- 
alists, after the peace, pressed their claims for compensation 
upon Parliament, they recurred to these successive promises, 
and held Great Britain to fulfil the contract voluntarily made 
by herself. Indeed, it was by repeatedly urging this sound 
plea that the Loyalists obtained the recompense already 
mentioned. Lord North, most jusdy their advocate, de- 
scribed them in Parliament as men " invited under every as- 
surance of military, Parliamentary, political, and affectionate 
protection," to commit their lives and fortunes to the kingly 
side in the great venture. Undoubtedly these repeated 
promises, which were perfectly sure of being honored either 
from the colonial or the royal treasury, had the effect of win- 
ning many to the Tory side, of fixing the vacillating, and 
engaging the mean and selfish by the hope of reward. At 
any rate, this preliminary bribery on the part of his majesty 
called for some opposing and counteracting measures on the 
part of the rebels. Hence, we are persuaded, more than 
from any other single cause amid the turmoil and heat of the 
strife, were the Tories made to suffer. The Whigs out- 
lawed them, because the king adopted them. The Whigs 
refused to remunerate them, because they had been hired by 
the party whom they served. 

We have thus reviewed what seem to us to be the more 
essential points bearing upon the course pursued toward the 
Tories. We find a warrant for the aspect in which we have 
presented the case, in the fact that the English government 
was far more generous in making compensation to Loyalists, 
than was our own impoverished country in indemnifying indi- 
vidual Whigs for their personal sacrifices. 

It has been far from our purpose in these remarks to re- 
flect upon the general integrity, the pureness of motives, or 
the wisdom of the Loyalists as a class. Still less is it in 
our hearts to revive and renew the obloquy which has been 
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visited upon them, or to imitate with an inverted moral the 
example of the Palestine Jews, who heap stones of reproach 
upon Absalom's pillar as they pass through the King's Dale. 
Sufferers as we are in our own patrimony by the confiscation 
of the ancestral property of a Loyalist, we might feel some 
prejudice upon the suffering side. But to our minds, the ex- 
perience of the Loyalists, and indeed of the Whigs, — for 
there was, in fact, but a slight difference of amount between 
their personal trials, — is good mainly as it mingles with all 
the dear-bought wisdom of the human race to prove that war 
is the heaviest of all calamities ; and, since it does not ad- 
mit of any of those alleviations which mitigate the heaviest 
chastisements of the Almighty, that it cannot be numbered 
among his plagues, but must stand first amid the voluntary 
follies of man. England was the wrongdoer, and her ex- 
chequer has ever since borne the penalty, and will bear it so 
long as she is numbered among the nations. We were the 
sufferers ; and though we feel now no burden and no inflic- 
tion from it, as we ought in justice to feel none, yet our an- 
nals and our domestic records will ever perpetuate the griefs 
and horrors of the civil strife which were our unavoidable 
portion. The most cheerful incident connected with the 
history of the Tories is, that while they were waiting in the 
British Northern Provinces for the tardy relief of the English 
government, their trials were lightened by charitable help sent 
by individuals and associations in the United States, particu- 
larly by the Quakers. 

We close by asking for Mr. Sabine's volume a grateful 
reception, and the place to which it is entitled in our enlarg- 
ing libraries. 
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